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OF  MISSOURI, 


OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  10,  1S59. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 
Mr.  ANDERSON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  desire  to  submit  to  this  House  and  the  country  a  few  brief 
observations  on  some  of  the  subjects  presented  to  our  consideration  in  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and,  without  any  preliminary  re¬ 
marks,  I  approach  (I  confess  not  without  some  hesitation)  the  discussion  of  our 
foreign  relations;  regarding  them,  at  this  junction  of  time,  of  more  serious 
concern  and  magnitude  to  the  American  people  than  any  other  subjects  em¬ 
braced  in  that  great  State  paper — a  more  able  and  lucid  exposition  of  our  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  and  foreign  relations  than  any  message  that  has  preceded  it 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  American  people  have  been  very  wisely  and  properly  taught  to  regard 
war  as  a  great  and  terrible  evil,  devastating  the  moral  and  material  elements 
of  a  nation’s  greatness ;  one  that  should  never  be  incurred  until  the  absolute 
safety  and  honor  of  our  country  imposes  upon  us  the  direful  necessity.  Our 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  have,  from  the  very  foundation  of  our  Government, 
sought  in  every  honorable  way  to  avert  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment,  acting  upon  this  noble  and  humane  principle,  have  peaceably'  submitted, 
for  nearly  the  last  half  century,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions,  to 
outrage  after  outrage,  to  insult  after  insult,  upon  sea  and  by  land,  rather  than  re¬ 
sort  to  the  ultimatum  of  breaking  the  lance  with  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  result  of  this  amiable  but  hazardous  policy  on  our  part  has  been 
to  bring  the  flag  of  our  country  into  disrespect  and  subject  our  citizens  to 
wrongs,  and  injuries,  which,  if  gathered  up  and  presented  at  one  view  to  the 
vision  of  the  American  people,  would,  arouse  a  spirit  of  irrepressible  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  to  authorize  not  only  the  great, "but 
even  the  smallest,  nations  of  the  globe  to  insult  our  flag,  trample  upon  our  na¬ 
tional  and  private  rights,  and  (as  they  had  reason  to  expect)  go  unpunished. 

Sir,  I  think  it  is  high  time  (unless  we  intend  to  continue  our  permission  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth  to  treat  us  as  they  please)  for  us  boldly  and  firmly  to 
assert  our  rights,  and  sternly  maintain  and  rigidly  enforce  them. 

We  are  told  by  the  President,  in  his  message,  that  our  relations  with  Spain  re¬ 
main  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  In  December,  1857,  the  President  inform¬ 
ed  us  that  our  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Madrid 
had  asked  for  his  recall;  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  send  out  a  new  Minister 
to  that  Court,  with  special  instructions  on  all  questions  pending  between  the 
two  Governments,  and  with  a  determination  to  have  them  speedily  and  arnica* 
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bly .  adjusted, „if  that  were  possible.  “This  purpose,”  he  says,  “has  been 
hitherto  defeated”  by  causes  which  he  does  not  enumerate.  What  these 
causes  were,  1  do  not  pretend  to  know  with  absolute  certainty.  1  take  it  for 
granted,  however,  that  they  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  delay. 

We  are  now  advised  that  a  distinguished  gentleman *bf  Kentucky  has  had 
confided  to  him  this  delicate  and  important  mission,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  speedily  result  in  that  reparation  which  the  dignity  and  honor  of  our 
country  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens  demand.  But,  sir,  1  greatly  fear  that  it 
will  terminate,  as  other  negotiations  have  heretofore  done,  with  a  remote  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  ultimate  adjustment,  to  be  affected  by  future  diplomacy,  thereafter 
to  be  renewed.  Sir,  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  that  I  am  sustained  by  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  country,  that  the  treament  received  by  us  from  the 
Government  of  Spain  is  of  a  most  aggravated  and  totally  unjustifiable  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  we  ought  not  thus  long  to  have  submitted  to  it.  What  violation 
of  natioual  rights  has  she  not  perpetrated?  Again  and  again  has  she  outraged 
our  national  flag  ;  treated  with  contempt  and  indignity  our  naval  officers;  aud 
inflicted  numerous  injuries  ou  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizeus. 

So  long  ago  as  1844,  she  unjustly  and  iniquitously  exacted  from  American 
vessels  at  Cuba,  pretended  duties,  to  the  amount  of  $128,635  54!  Four  years 
since  (after  ten  years  of  what  is  called  diplomacy)  she  reluctantly  admits  the 
injustice  of  this  exaction,  and  her  duty  to  refund  this  large  amount,  of  which 
she  had  robbed  American  citizens ;  and  now,  after  remaining  this  long,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  our  rights,  aud  unlawfully  retaining  this  large  sum  of  money,  justly 
due  to  our  citizens,  she  very  condescendingly  proposes  to  pay  $42,878  41,  with¬ 
out.  interest,  in  full  satisfaction,  declaring  that  this  offer  to  our  Government  is 
made  as*  a  special  favor.  W as  ever  a  more  insulting  proposition  made  by  one 
Government  to  another,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  transac¬ 
tion  ?  By  force,  she  takes  from  our  citizens  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  retains  it  until  the  accumulation  of  interest  makes 
the  debt  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  now  modestly 
informs  ns,  that  she  is  willing  to  pay  us,  as  a  special  favor,  less  than  forty-three 
thousand  dollars,  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  indebtedness.  Sir,  is  it  possible  that 
this  Government  has  so  greatly  “fallen  from  its  high  estate,”  that  it  can  afford 
no  better  protection  to  its  citizens?  Are  they  to  be  robbed  of  their  money, 
and  the  robbers  to  retain  possession  of  it  fourteen  years,  and  then  refuse  to  pay 
even  less  than  one  sixth?  And  are  we  still  to  continue  negotiations  with  them  ; 
in  other  words,  to  beg  and  beseech,  to  pray  and  to  entreat  them  to  be  honest, 
and  pay  our  citizens  a  debt,  incurred  under  the  most  aggravating  circum¬ 
stances?  Is  this  the  true  and  patriotic  course  of  policy  for  a  great  and  mighty 
nation  to  pursue?  Is  this  the  high  bearing,  by  which  the  houor  and  respect  due 
to  her  flag  is  to  be  secured,  and  protection  guarantied  to  her  people  and  their 
property?  Ilow  can  our  citizens  be  expected  to  entertain  a  proper  respect  for 
a  Government  that  will  not  redress  their  wrongs  and  repair  their  injuries  more 
promptly?  What  guarantee,  under  such  a  cowardly  policy,  can  au  American 
citizen  have  for  his  protection  in  a  foreign  land?  When  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  see  us  thus  trampled  upon,  and  hear  of  no  other  redress  than  diplo¬ 
matic  murmurings  and  complainings,  they  are  emboldened,  even  the  smallest 
and  weakest  of  them,  to  hold  our  Government  in  derision.  What  flagitious 
wrongs  has  Spain  not  perpetrated?  Need  I  repeat  them?  She  has  insulted 
our  flag,  imprisoned  our  citizens,  confiscated  their  property,  and  refused  even 
to  make  an  apology. 

Sir,  I  know  not  what  instructions  have  been  given  to  our  recently  appointed 
Minister  to  Spain;  but  I  do  know,  sir,  what  instructions  the  honest  and  truly 
brave  and  patirffic  citizens  of  this  country  would  have  delivered  to  him.  Sir, 
they  would  command  this  Minister  to  proceed  to  Madrid,  aud  demand  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  sums  of  money  due  from  Spain  to  our  citizens;  full  and 
.ah  quate  remuneration  for  all  the  wrongs  and  injuries  inflicted  upon  our  peo- 
pl  >;  and  if  that  Government  refused  to  make  prompt*  full,  and  honorable  rep¬ 
aration,  to  demand  his  passports  instantly,  and  report  himself  to  his  own  Gov¬ 
ern  i.ent;  and  thereupon  the  American  people  would  send  a  sufficient  squadron 
to  tne  Gulf*  take  possession  of  Cuba,  and  hold  it  as  au  “indemnity  for  the  past 
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and  a  security  for  tlie  future.”  The  respect  due  to  our  flag,  the  protection  of 
our  citizens,  and  the  honor  of  our  country,  demand  such  action  at  the  hands  of 
our  Government.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  course  can  entitle  us  to  respect, 
either  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  such,  I  hatter  myself,  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Executive. 

The  Island  of  Cuba  is  almost  in  sight  of  our  shores;  our  commercial  relations 
with  it  are  of  the  highest  practical  importance;  cur  citizens  are  almost  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  daily  intercourse  with  that  people ;  and  they  should  and  must 
be  made  to  respect  our  flag  and  the  rights  and  immunities  of  our  citizens. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  look  at  our  relations  to  this  island  in 
another  aspect.  I  quote  from  the  President’s  message  the  following  paragraph : 

“  The  Island  of  Cuba,  from  its  geographical  position,  commands  the  month  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  immense  and  annually  increasing  trade,  foreign  and  coastwise,  from  the  valley  of  that 
noble  river,  now  embracing  half  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union.  With  that  island  under 
the;  dominion  of  a  distant  foreign  Power,  this  trade,  of  vital  importance  to  these  States,  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  being  destroyed  in  time  of  war;  it  has  hitherto  been  subjected  to  per¬ 
petual  injury  and  annoyance  in  time  of  peace.” 

If  this  statement,  made  by  the  President,  be  true,  and  no  one  doubts  it,  what 
course  does  the  safety  of  our  country  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  pursue? 
Self-preservation  is  said  to  be  the  first  law  of  nature.  That  it  is  so  with  hid 
viduals,  none  deny;  that  the  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  governments,  all 
must  admit.  Is  it  not,  then,  essential  to  the  peace  and  preservation  of  our 
country’,  and  absolutely  demanded,  to  enable  us  to  protect  the  rights  of  our 
citizens,  that  we  should  possess  the  Island  of  Cuba?  The  intelligent  nations  of 
the  earth,  looking  at  the  commercial  and  geographical  relations  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  sustains  to  this  island,  will  and  must  admit  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  our  ownership  and  occupation  of  that  territory.  What,  then,  should  be  our 
policy?-?  First,  that  recommended  by  the  President,  namely,  its  purchase  for  a 
fair  and  just  compensation.  But  suppose,  sir,  that  we  fail  thus  to  acquire  it — 
and  who  is  there  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  we  shall  he  disappointed  in 
any  such  expectation?  What  statesman  is  there  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  know 
that  England  and  France,  even  if  Spain  was  disposed  to*cede  us  that  island, 
would  interfere  and  prevent  it?  Sir,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  man,  who 
knows  anything  about  the  policy  of  .England  and  France,  that  it  is  the  settled 
purpose  of  those  Governments  that  we  shall  never  extend  our  dominion,  if  they 
can  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  prevent  it.  Their  influence  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid  is  known  to  our  Government,  as  is  also  the  jealousy  with  which  they 
regard  our  territorial  extension. 

What,  then,  I  inquire,  are  we  to  do  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Spain  to  cede  to  us  this  island?  The  timid  diplomatist,  the  hesitating,  com¬ 
promising,  statesman  would  say,  that  we  must  mildly  insist,  and  diplomatically 
urge,  upon  Spain  the  justice  and  necessity  of  our  demand.  Sir,  we  want  more 
action,  and  less  diplomacy,  in  the  management  of  this  Government;  more  un¬ 
yielding  firmness  and  promptness,  and  less  scribbling  and  insincerity,  in  all  our 
diplomatic  relations.  We  certainly  possess  intelligence,  perception,  and  patri¬ 
otism  enough  to  know  our  rights.  Why  shall  we  not,  then,  assert  them  ?  and, 
if  denied,  let  us  like  men,  descended  from  an  illustrious  ancestry,  resort  to  all 
the  means  with  which  we  are  so  bountifully  blessed  to  enforce  them.  This  is 
the  only  true  policy  for  every  great  nation  to  pursue.  It  is  essentially  our 
policy,  at  this  period  in  our  national  career,  w^th  the  impending  difficulties 
that  now  surround  us.  Are  we  to  be  retarded  in  our  progress,  and  hedged  in 
by  the  diplomatic  acts  and  intrigues  of  England  and  France?  Are  we  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  come  upon  this  continent  and  arrest  the  spread  of  republican  in¬ 
stitutions?  to  stay  the  onward  march  of  human  liberty?  to  say  to  American 
institutions,  with  all  their  glorious  results,  “thus  far  thou  shalt  go,  and  no  fur¬ 
ther?”  Such,  sir,  are  not  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this  great  nation; 
such  are  not  the  feelings  that  now  animate  their  bosoms;  and,  let  me  assure 
you,  sir,  that  the  statesman  who  assumes  the  fearful  responsibility  of  permitting 
a  policy  which  leads  to  such  cruel  and  unpatriotic  results,  will,  ere  long,  find 
himself  under  tlie  hand  of  public  condemnation. 

Sir,  why  is  it  that  the  policy  and  principles  of  tlie  Ostecd  manifesto — (.he 
joint  production  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  Minister  to  England,  Mr.  Mason,  Minis- 
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ter  to  France,  and  Mr.  Soule,  Minister  to  Spain — have  not  been  executed?  In 
that  justly  celebeated  paper,  (every  word  of  which  I  approve,)  after  presenting 
in  a  most  masterly  manner  the  reasons  that  should  induce  Spain  to  sell  to  us 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  that  imposed  upon  us  the  stern  necessity  of  possessing 
it,  they  say: 

“If  Spain,  dead  to  the  voice  of  her  own  interest,  and  actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a  false 
sense  of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States, "then  the  question  will  arise, 
what  ought  to  be  the  course  of  the  American  Government  under  such  circumstances?  Self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  with  States  as  well  as  individuals.” 

Again  they  say ; 

“  Our  past  history  forbids  that  we  should  acquire  the  Island  of  Cuba  without  the  consent  of 
Spain,  unless  justified  by  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.  We  must,  in  any  event,  preserve 
our  own  conscious  rectitude  and  self-respect.  Whilst  pursuing  this  course,  we  can  afford  to 
disregard  the  censures  of  the  world  to  which  we  have  been  so  often  and  so  unjustly  exposed. 
Afetr  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a  price  for  Cuba  far  beyond  its  present  value,  and  this  shall 
have  been  refused,  it  will  then  be  time  to  consider  the  question,  does  Cuba,  in  the  possession 
of  Spain,  seriously  endanger  our  internal  peace,  and  the  existence  of  our  cherished  institu¬ 
tions  ? 

“  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  by  every  law,  human  and  divine, 
we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power;  and  this  upon  the 
very  same  principle  that  would  justify  an  individual  in  tearing  down  a  burning  house  of  his 
neighbor,  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  preventing  the  flames  from  destroying  his  own 
house. 

“  Under  such  circumstances,  we  ought  neither  to  regard  the  cost,  or  count  the  odds,  which 
Spain  might  enlist  against  us — w v  forbear  to  enter  into  the  question,  whether  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  island  would  justify  such  a  measure.” 

What,  sir,  was  then  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  men  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  our  acquiring  Cuba?  Why  did  they  then  “  forbear”  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  the  condition  of  the  island,  and  our  re¬ 
lations  to  it,  would  justify  us  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if  we  failed  to  obtain 
it  by  purchase.  They  knew,  that  such  an  investigation,  would  result  in  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion,  that  self-preservation  and  “our  internal  peace,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  our  cherished  Union,”  demanded  it.  What  they  conceived  to  be  pub¬ 
lic  policy  at  that  moment,  alone  prevented  them,  from  announcing  to  the  world, 
such  a  conclusion.  Is  there  less  public  necessity  for  our  possessing  Cuba  now 
than  then?  Have  our  relations  to  Cuba  assumed  a  more  favorable  aspect? 
Is  our  commerce  less  endangered  now  than  then?  Are  our  citizens  less  harass¬ 
ed,  insulted,  and  maltreated?  Would  not  the  same  advantage  accrue  to  for¬ 
eign  nations  in  a  war  with  us  now  that  would  then,  by  their  being  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  foreign  occupation  of 
Cuba?  Sir,  let  us  speak  and  act  boldly  and  independently  upon  this  great 
question.  It  is  useless,  sir ;  it  is  supreme  folly  for  us  longer  to  disguise  the  fact, 
that  an  imperious  and  unalterable  necessity,  is  rapidly  hurrying  us  on  to  that 
point  of  time,  when  we  must  take  possession  of  Cuba.  Why  longer  delay  it? 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  only  becomes  more  and  more  complicated. 

Let  us  offer  to  Spain  a  fair  consideration  for  it ;  yea,  an  exhorbitant  one  if 
you  please ;  and  honestly  and  firmly  advise  her,  in  view  of  a  continuance  of 
our  peaceful  relations  and  her  own  welfare  and  interest,  to  accept  it.  If  sha 
refuse,  then  the  fearful  responsibility  and  momentous  consequences  will  rest 
upon  her.  We  shall  then  be  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  in  pursuing 
such  a  course  as  the  honor,  dignity,  and  welfare  of  our  country  shall  dictate. 

I  now  pass,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  examination  of  our  affairs  with  our  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  ill-fated  neighbor,  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Our  distinguished  Chief 
Magistrate,  in  speaking  of  our  relations  with  that  Government,  thus  addresses 
us: 

“  The  northern  boundary  of  Mexico  is  coincident  with  our  own  southern  boundary,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  we  must  necessarily  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  well-being 
and  the  fate  of  so  near  a  neighbor.  We  have  always  cherished  the  kindest  wishes  for'the  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  Republic,  and  have  indulged  the  hope  that  it  might  at  last,  after  all  its  trials,  en¬ 
joy  peace  and  prosperity,  under  a  free  and  stable  Government.  We  have  never  hitherto  in¬ 
terfered,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  its  internal  affairs,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our¬ 
selves  to  protect  the  integrity  of  its  territory  against  the  hostile  interference  of  any  other 
Power.  Our  geographical  position,  our  direct  interest  in  all  that  concerns  Mexico,  and  our 
well-settled  policy  in  regard  to  the  North  American  continent ,  render  this  an  indispensable 
duty  ” 
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While  all  this  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  look  at  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  Mexico,  the  intestine  war  that  now  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  rag¬ 
ing  in  that  Republic,  we  are  called  on  by  principles  of  humanity  and  philan¬ 
thropy  to  interpose.  It  is  unquestionably  our  duty  to  recognize  the  head  of 
the  constitutional  Government  of  that  Republic,  and  at  least  by  our  counte¬ 
nance  give  to  it  aid  and  encouragement. 

But,  sir,  let  us  inquire  if  we  are  not  called  upon  by  our  national  interest  and 
integrity  to  do  more  than  this.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  Mexico  upon  our  commerce  and  intercourse  with  that  people?  We 
are  informed  by  the  President  “  that  no  American  citizen  can  now  visit  Mexi¬ 
co  on  lawful  business  without  imminent  danger  to  his  person  and  property.” 
Our  citizens  have  been  murdered,  imprisoned,  and  plundered  ;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  repeatedly  urged  thereto,  have  made  no  effort  either  to  punish 
the  authors  of  these  outrages  or  prevent  their  recurrence.”  We  are,  then,  upon 
the  borders  of  a  Republic  with  which  we  have  heretofore  formed  business  and 
commercial  relations,  under  the  solemn  sanctions  of  a  treaty;  and  now,  in  the 
execution  of  these  guantees,  we  find  no  adequate  protection  for  either  person 
or  property.  Are  we  to  remain  in  this  humilating  condition  ?  Are  our  citizens 
thus  to  be  treated,  and  we  tamely  submit  to  it?  The  American  people  will 
soon  answer  this  question,  if  their  agents  will  not.  If  their  Government  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  its  honor  and  dignity,  and  the  personal  and  private 
rights  of  its  citizens,  arising  either  from  an  excess  of  timidity  bordering  on 
cowardice,  or  from  fear  of  the  accumulation  of  a  public  debt,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  sooner  the  country  is  advised  of  it  the  better.  If  Congress  will  not 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government,  then  the 
people  must  exert  that  omnipotent  will  which  alone  belongs  to  them. 

I  hear  gentlemen  frequently  speaking  of  a  “bold  policy”  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  towards  these  Governments.  Let  me  say  to  these  gentlemen  that 
this  clamor  for  a  “bold  policy”  is  but  sheer  nonsense.  Under  our  system  of 
government  the  President  has  no  power  to  inaugurate  a  “bold  policy.”  The 
bolder  his  demands  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  exposure  of  his  impotency  to  en¬ 
force  them,  and  the  greater  the  ridicule  to  which  our  Government  is  subjected. 
With  other  governments,  sir,  there  may  be  a  “bold  policy”  with  the  Ministry, 
for  the  power  to  enforce  is  coequal  with  the  power  to  demand ;  but  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  powerless  to  resent  insult  or  redress  national  wrong. 
And,  sir,  the  responsibility  for  the  present  melancholy  condition  of  our  foreign 
affairs  rests  not  upon  the  Federal  Executive,  but  upon  the  Congress  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  This  fact,  sir,  I  wish  to  go  to  the  country.  I  wish  the  people  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  it,  whether  this  House  will  or  not.  Upon  us  rests  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  present  humiliating  attitude  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however  much  others  may  prate  of  a  “bold  policy”  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive.  And  upon  us,  sir,  it  will  rest,  until  we  arm  the  Executive  with  the 
“  sinews  of  war.” 

Sir,  the  people  of  this  great  nation  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  seen  their 
flag  insulted,  their  citizens  imprisoned,  and  the  rights  and  property  of  their 
people  trampled  upon  by  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  England  has 
visited  and  searched  our  vessels  with  impunity;  Prussia  has  impressed  our  na¬ 
turalized  citizens,  and  compelled  them  to  serve  in  her  armies ;  Paraguay  has 
insulted  our  flag,  and  added  injury  to  insult,  and  laughed  at  our  demand  for  re¬ 
paration  ;  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  have  taunted  us  with  insults  and  re¬ 
proaches;  and  now  the  weak  and  impudent,  priest-ridden  and  unjust  Republic 
of  Mexico,  treats  with  scorn  and  contempt,  our  efforts  to  obtain  redress,  for  the 
glaring  wrongs  that  have  been  perpetrated  upon  our  citizens.  What  are  we  to 
do?  is  the  question  now  propounded  to  every  statesman.  Must  we  still  wait? 
Are  we  yet  longer  to  submit  to  insults  and  indignities  ?  Will  forbearancejnever 
cease  to  be  a  virtue?  Are  we  to  be  trampled  upon  by  every  little  petty  Power 
upon  this  continent,  and  insulted  by  those  of  Europe?  Are  we  quietly  to  see 
our  citizens  robbed  in  sight  of  our  doors ;  “loans”  forced  from  them  in  violation 
of  existing  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  this  great  Republic  are  becoming  restive  and  in¬ 
dignant  at  this  pusillanimous  policy;  our  Government,  owing  to  the  “masterly 
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inactivity”  of  Congress,  is  too  tardy  in  redressing  our,  wrongs;  we  want  a 
greater  degree  of  firmness,  promptness,  and  efficiency.  Let  us  arm  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  ample  power  for  the  protection  of  the  public  honor  and  interest.  I 
am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Buchanan  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  requisite 
traits  of  character  necessary  to  enhance  the  respect  due  to  bur  flag  and  secure 
protection  to  all  our  rights.  We  have  now  no  Minister  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Forsyth 
has  withdrawn  with  the  consent  of  our  Government,  and  very  properly,  ai’ter 
the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  Amer¬ 
icans  there,  are  without  even  the  shadow  of  protection,  witnessing  the  violation 
of  their  personal  and  private  rights  almost  every  day.  Sir,  ought  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the  policy  demanded  by  the  honor  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  nation?  I  would  not  advise  that  we  should  make  an  immediate  de¬ 
claration  of  war  upon  Mexico,  weak,  imbecile,  and  distracted  as  she  is  ;  but  I 
would,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  arm  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  ample  power  to  take  immediate  possession  of  sufficient  Mexican 
territory  to  indemnify  us  for  injuries  unredressed,  and  demands  unsatisfied. 
Let  that  territory  be  along  our  southern  border,  whereby  we  can  protect  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  from  lawless  Mexicans,  and  wandering  tribes  of  thieving 
savages,  thereby  accomplishing  two  very  important  results. 

Our  relations  with  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  New  Granada,  also  demand 
the  deliberate  consideration  and  action  of  this  Congress.  The  narrow  isthmus 
of  Central  America,  through  which  transit  routes  pass  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  is  a  subject  of  deep  and  momentous  importance  to  this  Re¬ 
public.  “It  is,”  says  the  President,  “over  these  transits,  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  trade  and  travel  between  the  European  and  Asiatic  continents  is 
destined  to  pass.”  The  importance  and  magnitude  of  this  route,  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  is  almost  beyond  computation.  It  must  be  admitted,  as 
the  unquestionable  duty  of  this  Government,  to  have  this  inter-oceanic  route 
not  only  kept  open,  but  see  “  that  no  interruption  occurs  in  it  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  any  of  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  or  by  the  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  of  rival  companies.”  It  is  an  immunity  belonging  to  the  nations  of  the 
world,  which  Nicaragua  has  no  right  to  refuse.  The  transit,  for  the  travel  and 
commerce  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  is  surely  not,  in  this  enlightened 
day,  to  be  interrupted,  much  less  prohibited,  by  any  other  nation,  because  the 
transit  necessarily  passes  through  her  territory.  The  President  informs  us, 
“that  since  February,  1856,  it  has  remained  closed,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  16th  day  of 
November,  lSoY,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  under 
the  stipulations  of  which  the  use  and  protection  of  the  transit  would  have  been 
secured,  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  equally  to  all  other  nations.”  This 
treaty  failed  to  receive  the  ratification  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  very  important  and  necessary  stipulation,  which  au¬ 
thorized  the  United  States  “to  employ  force  to  keep  the  route  open,  in  case 
Nicaragua  should  fail  to  perform  her  duty  in  this  respect.”  Without  this  stip¬ 
ulation  in  the  treaty,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  have  been  of  but  little  benefit, 
and  the  route  not  only  liable  to  be  interrupted,  by  tire  Government  and  citizens 
of  Nicaragua,  but  in  addition  thereto,  the  citizens  of  the  UnitedStates,  in  pass¬ 
ing  and  repassing,  to  and  from  our  Pacific  possessions,  would  be  subject  to  con¬ 
tinual  danger  and  wrongs.  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  other  nations,  this 
transit,  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  defence  and  safety  of  our  immense  pos¬ 
sessions  on  the  Pacific,  might  be  closed,  unless  we  have  it  secured  to  us  in  some 
way,  by  treaty  or  otherwise. 

The  Executive  Government,  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  being 
limited  to  the  employment  of  diplomacy  alone,  calls  upon  us  for  authority  “to 
employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  preventing  the  transit 
from  being  obstructed  or  closed  by  lawless  violence,  and  in  protecting  t lie  lives 
and  property  of  American  citizens  traveling  thereupon;”  and  he  also  asks  for 
similar  authority  for  the  protection  of  the  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  routes.  I 
apprehend  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  urge  upon  this  House  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  response  to  this  demand  ;  for  surely,  tiie  representatives  of  no  portion  of 
the  American  people,  will  hesitate  a  moment,  to  confer  upon  the  President,  a 
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power  so  proper  and  necessary,  to  the  protection  of  the  great  interests  of  this 
nation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  will  not  delay  a  moment,  in 
the  energetic  execution  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  great  questions  growing  out  of  our  foreign  re¬ 
lations  that  ought  to  be  defined,  and  distinctly  and  unequivocally  settled.  IIow 
far,  and  to  what  extent,  do  we  intend  to  permit  other  nations  to  interfere  with 
the  Government  of  Central  America,  is  a  matter  of  vast  moment  and  anxious 
solicitude  to  the  country  ;  one  in  reference  to  which,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  guardians  of  their  honor  and  interest,  ought  to  express  a  decided 
opinion. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  time  of  its  ratification, 
settled  definitively  this  great  question  ;  but,  the  result  has  shown,  that,  it  only 
involved  our  country  in  greater  complications  and  difficulties.  England,  by 
her  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  has  assumed  powders  and  perpe¬ 
trated  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the  American  construction  of  it.  That  treaty, 
according  to  its  plain  import,  binds  the  parties  neither  to  occupy,  fortify, 
colonize,  assume,  nor  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Musquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America;  and  yet,  with  this  existing 
treaty,  the  British  Government  takes  possession  of  San  Juan  Del  Norte,  seizes 
the  Bay  Islands,  and  assumes  a  protectorate  over  Nicaragua.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  complained  of  this  palpable  violation  of  the  treaty,  but  England  still 
insists  that  she  has  committed  no  act,  that  this  treaty  does  not  justify.  We  are 
recently  told,  however,  that  she  promises,  at  some  future  time,  to  relinquish 
her  protectorate  over  Central  America,  and  our  Government  is  passive.  She 
has  to-day  a  police  established  in  the  ports  of  that  country;  and  boldly  and 
impudently  avows  that  her  fleet  is  there,  for  the  protection  of  Nicaragua  against 
the  filibusters ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  she  not  only  as¬ 
sumes,  but  exercises,  the  right  to  visit  and  search  American  vessels.  If  she  can 
guaranty  protection  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  against  fillibusters,  she 
may,  with  equal  right  and  propriety,  guaranty  protection  to  her  against  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  This  treaty  imposes  upon  us  restrictions  that  we  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  throw  off.  Whilst  England  reserves  to  herself  the  right  of  ex¬ 
tending  her  possessions,  and  colonizing,  and  exercising  dominion,  wherever  she 
thinks  her  interest  requires,  and  her  ability  assures  it,  over  any  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  or  territories  of  her  own  continent,  she  steps  across  the  ocean  and  in¬ 
veigles  our  Government  into  a  treaty,  by  which  we  tie  our  hands,  in  all  time  to 
come,  if  we  permit  it  to  stand.  And  no  matter  what  circumstances  may  arise, 
we,  upon  our  own  continent,  at  the  very  door  of  Central  America,  are  not  to 
occupy,  colonize,  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over,  any  portion  of  that 
country.  Sir,  although  the  time  may  never  come,  when  it  will  be  right  and 
proper  for  us  to  do  so,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  surrender  to  England 
such  a  privilege. 

Sir,  our  true  and  manly  policy  is,  to  annul  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and 
throw  ourselves  back  on  our  original  rights,  and  defiantly  assert  ana  boldly 
maintain  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  true  meaning  and  import  of  which  is,  that 
no  foreign  Power  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  Governments 
on  this  continent;  they  shall  neither  occupy,  colonize,  assume,  nor  exercise  any 
dominion  over  them.  Let  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  confine  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  their  own  continent,  and  the  territory  they  actually  own  on  this.  Let 
England  exhibit  her  insolence  and  meddlesome  propensities  elsewhere.  If  her 
rapacious  maw  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  territorial  acquisitions,  let  he  push  her 
conquests  still  further  into  Asia,  or  colonize  Africa,  which  ought  certainly  to 
be  very  agreeable  to  her,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tender  solicitude  she  evinces, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  negro. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  not  this  Government  at  once  boldly  and  un¬ 
equivocally  proclaim  to  the  world,  the  doctrines  that  we  in  future  mean  to 
'maintain,  in  regard  to  Central  America,  and  the  search  and  visitation  of  our 
vessels?  Why  all  this  diplomacy  on  these  great  questions?  We,  surely,  know 
what  duty,  right,  and  patriotism,  demand  of  us.  Let  us  then  act  as  becomes  a 
great  nation,  in  reference  to  these  vital  questions.  Let  us  require  our  flag  to 
be  respected  by  all  nations ;  let  it  be  a  passport  and  a  shield  to  American  citi- 
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zcns  on  every  sea ;  let  its  ample  folds  protect  them  on  every  spot  of  God’s 
habitable  earth ;  let  us  interdict  other  nations  from  ever  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Central  America ;  let  us  not  only  assert  these  doctrines,  but  maintain 
them  at  all  hazards. 

Sir,  is  it  not  a  humiliating  spectacle  for  the  people  of  this  great  Republic  to 
witness  the  fleet  of  England,  hovering  around  the  ports  of  Nicaragua,  and 
asserting  that  her  purpose  is  to  prevent  Americans,  who  have  chosen  to 
expatriate  themselves  and  unite  their  destiny  with  another  people — or  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  if  you  choose — from  landing  upon  the  soil  of  Nicaragua?  Is  it 
not  a  usurpation  of  arrogant  power  on  the  part  of  England,  to  which  this 
country  ought  not  to  submit;  and  to  which  we  cannot,  without  losing  our 
self-respect?  Sir,  while  I  disclaim  all  sympathy  for  Walker  and  his  confed- 
erates4  who  are  doubtless  actuated  alone  by  selfish  considerations,  and  believe 
that  our  neutrality  laws  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  yet  I  am  one  of  those  who 
question  exceedingly  the  right  of  this  Government,  under  our  “neutrality  act,” 
to  molest  Americans,  after  they  leave  our  shores,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
inhabiting  another  country  on  this  continent.  Whether  they  intend,  after  their 
arrival,  to  assist  in  changing  the  institutions  of  the  country,  or  not,  is  a  matter 
that  does  not  concern  us.  Sir,  let  no  technical  impediment  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  our  Americanizing  Central  America.  Humanity,  philanthropy,  and 
Christianity,  demand  that  it  shall  be  done  at  no  distant  day.  Such  is  our  man¬ 
ifest  destiny ;  and  why  should  we  be  afraid  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world  ?  Wave 
upon  wave  of  immigration  will  roll  in  upon  that  country,  until  ere  long,  its  in¬ 
ternal  wars,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  anarchy,  will  be  supplanted  by  peace, 
knowledge,  Christianity,  and  our  own  Heaven-born  institutions. 
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